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The work then catalogues the intense, tiresome squabble of benighted clergy, fatuous 
mystics, and truth-blind Russian ultranationalists who choose to fly in the face of mod- 
ern science and deny the authenticity of the remains. The author then curiously devotes 
a chapter only to the “False Alexeis,” while essentially ignoring the many better-known 
Anastasias (the famous Anna Anderson and Eugenia Smith of Chicago, among others) 
under the notion that the Alexeis were much more numerous. Perhaps so, and they were 
maybe more colorful and ludicrous. She omits, however, the False Alexei who appeared 
in the Soviet Union around 1960 and was accepted as the real tsarevich in some Russian 
villages, despite the fact that this impostor was in 1960 the same age Alexei had been in 
1918! The villagers’ naiveté earned them a stiff rebuke from the editors of Pravda. Yet to 
the knowledge of this reviewer, no Alexei has been the subject of a movie or has been rec- 
ognized by a member of the imperial family, as Anna Anderson was. And Eugenia Smith 
successfully passed a lie detector test. If the “False Alexeis” merit a chapter, then so do the 
“False Anastasias,” if all of this nonsense mattered. 

The author includes several chapters on the “pedestalization” of the last tsar and his 
family. Included here are the tsar’s martyrdom and canonization, as well as the “normaliza- 
tion” of his family. The canonization involves weeping icons and the like, accompanied by 
the usual squabbling priests. The normalization, that is, the portrayal of the Romanovs as 
an everyday bourgeois family, is thoroughly refuted by the author, who correctly demon- 
strates that no one reared as isolated and pampered as the Romanov children were could 
be considered normal. The author feels, however, that all of this official publicity about 
the family cheapened the monarchy and helped bring on the revolution, but the logic of 
this argument is difficult to accept because many royal families have been similarly por- 
trayed and have not fallen. Prince Albert’s picture on a can of tobacco or the Austrian Em- 
press Elizabeth’s photograph on a box of chocolates (still available in republican Vienna 
today) did not bring down their respective dynasties. The British royal family is securely 
enthroned, and the Habsburgs fell because their country simply dissolved beneath them. 

As in all books, a few minor errors appear. I will mention just two that are frequently 
made elsewhere as well. The tsarist Duma was not “a legislature of limited powers” (130) 
but the lower house of a bicameral body, the upper house being the State Council. Also, 
Slater’s contention that the tsarevich’s illness was completely unknown among the public 
is likewise incorrect. That there were serious problems with his health was an open se- 
cret. When the question of succession was discussed during the revolution, the tsarevich’s 
health was a factor in the negotiations. 

A major contribution of this work is its bibliography, which excels by its inclusion of 
the historiography that has appeared on the family in Russia since the fall of communism. 
It is indeed most extensively thorough and even contains the current web sites. 

Although Slater has chronicled this material extremely well, much of it remains the 
grist of gossipy, tiresome antiquarians. Given the fascination with the Russian imperial 
family, though, individuals will certainly continue to turn this muck, and we will have need 
in a decade or so for another volume to revise this one. One only hopes that a scholar with 
Slater’s obvious talents and intelligence will not waste his or her time writing it. 


JAMIE H. COCKFIELD 
Mercer University 


Lenin Rediscovered: What Is to Be Done? in Context. By Lars T. Lih. Historical Materialism 
Book Series, no. 9. Leiden: Brill, 2006. xix, 867 pp. Notes. Bibliography. Glossary. 
Index. Figures. Tables. $174.00, hard bound. 


Lars T. Lih’s agenda here is ambitious, intellectually stimulating, and ground-defining 
for new research in the intellectual and political history of European and Russian Social 
Democracy and Bolshevism. One part of Lih’s agenda is to deprive Vladimir Lenin’s 1902 
polemical brochure What Is to Be Done?2—this foundational text in western historiogra- 
phy for understanding Lenin—of its foundational status and the fixed interpretations 
attached to it. Referring to the interpretation of What Is to Be Done? that has monopolized 
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western historiography since the mid-1950s as “textbook,” Lih argues that it is precisely 
this unchallenged “textbook” interpretation of Lenin’s brochure that serves as “the main 
barrier to a serious rethinking of Lenin” (5) and, consequently, of Leninism, Bolshevism, 
and Stalinism. The other part of Lih’s agenda involves providing an alternative reading of 
What Is to Be Done? and, by doing so, repositioning and reconnecting Lenin, his genera- 
tion of revolutionary intelligentsia, and Bolshevism itself to the history of European Social 
Democracy in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. To do that, Lih needs to 
disentangle the old story about What Is to Be Done? and find new contexts, texts, actors, 
and categories of analysis in order to tell a new story. He accomplishes these two tasks with 
enticing scholarly passion and determination. 

Key elements of the foundational or “textbook” story that Lih challenges are indeed 
well-known to scholars of modern Russia. Going back to the mid-1950s, the story assigns 
to What Is to Be Done? written by the thirty-two-year-old Lenin, the status of the “found- 
ing document of Bolshevism” (4) and the key to Lenin’s and his followers’ thinking about 
the Russian working class and its role in the revolutionary movement. According to the 
textbook version, Lenin wrote out of an acute sense of crisis that the Russian Social- 
Democratic movement began to experience in the early 1900s—the workers simply did 
not act in accordance with the revolutionary role assigned to them by Marx and urgent 
measures seemed to be necessary to set the workers back on their correct historical path. 
“A party of the new type”—a nationwide and highly centralized underground organiza- 
tion of intellectuals intrinsically distrustful of workers and worrying about their loyalty to 
Social Democratic goals—was, the “textbook” interpretation concludes, Lenin’s innova- 
tive solution to the problem. This version of the birth of Bolshevism also firmly relies on 
fixed and seemingly unproblematic interpretive dichotomies that it assigns to the Leninist 
discourses such as the “consciousness versus spontaneity” paradigm, for example. 

In his rethinking of What Is to Be Done?— that is, in his attempt to deprive the allegedly 
foundational document of its foundational status—Lih makes two major interventions 
into scholarly discussion. First, he argues that, in 1902, Lenin wrote the brochure not 
out of a sense of crisis but out of a sense of opportunity. What is more, argues Lih, in his 
political diagnosis of the revolutionary working-class movement in Russia as “accelerat- 
ing” and “growing,” Lenin kept company with a diverse group of Russian revolutionaries, 
statesmen, and intellectuals. Lih’s repositioning of Lenin vis-a-vis the Russian working- 
class movement as a careful and enthusiastic observer of its growth offers new contextual 
grounds for rethinking the textbook thesis about Lenin’s “worrying about the workers” 
and his distrust toward them. 

Lih’s second key argument aims at taking away from Lenin the crown of an innovative 
theorist and practitioner of a “party of the new type.” Here, the mighty presence of the 
Social Democratic Party of Germany (SPD) and its leaders on the European political arena 
constitute another overlooked but essential context for Lih’s understanding of Lenin’s 
self-conscious constitution as a revolutionary. Far from being an innovator of a “new party 
type,” Lenin, in Lih’s interpretation, becomes a diligent and admiring student of Karl 
Kautsky, August Bebel, Paul Lafargue, and Jules Guesde while the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic tradition gets written into the history of the European Social Democratic movement 
since 1848. Having expanded the contextual and interpretive base of his book into the 
European terrain, Lih, as a result, creates for himself a position from which he asks new 
questions. One of the main dilemmas in the turn-of-the-century revolutionary discourses 
that informed What Is to Be Done? that Lih ends up analyzing, was, for example, a dilemma 
of whether and how to transplant the SPD’s experience into Russia. In order to grasp re- 
sultant discourses and situations that have tended to escape scholarly attention, Lih also 
offers new analytical categories such as “Erfurtianism” and “Erfurtian’— the terms that he 
derives from the Erfurt Program written by Karl Kautsky in 1891. “On all accounts,” writes 
Lih, “Lenin was a passionate Erfurtian” (6) while the role that Kautsky played in the intel- 
lectual making of Lenin’s generation “went beyond influence” (74). 

Venturing into new contexts and problematics, Lih also engages in a close reading of 
well-known and ignored texts from the period and pays special attention to the dialectics 
of signification in Social Democratic texts in which presuppositions of historical inevi- 
tability and an urgent need for propaganda to ensure the inevitable did not constitute 
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an inevitable contradiction of terms. Lastly, Lih’s close exploration of key terms of Rus- 
sian revolutionary discourses such as “consciousness” and “spontaneity” and the different 
meanings that these terms take on add further complexity to his rethinking of Lenin and 
of Euro-Russian Social Democratic intellectual tradition. The new translation of What Is 
to Be Done? that Lih offers the reader in the second part of his book is a logical conclu- 
sion to his study—a translation of this canonic text through the lens of its historical and 
discursive making. 

Lih’s Lenin Rediscovered and his new translation of What Is to Be Done? are rich contribu- 
tions to intellectual and political history of the Russian and European left at the turn of 
the twentieth century. They form a solid foundation for further exploration of the consti- 
tution of Social Democratic and Bolshevik political culture as well as for revisiting earlier 
scholarship on the Russian revolutionary movement. 


ANNA KRYLOVA 
Duke University 


Dictatorship of the Air: Aviation Culture and the Fate of Modern Russia. By Scott W. Palmer. 
Cambridge Centennial of Flight Series. Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge University Press, 
2006. xx, 307 pp. Notes. Bibliography. Index. Illustrations. $40.00, hard bound. 


Scott W. Palmer’s excellent Dictatorship of the Air is divided into three parts, focusing on 
imperial aviation, the origins of the Soviet air fleet (1917-1929), and Soviet aviation un- 
der Iosif Stalin (1929-1945). The first in the Cambridge Centennial of Flight series, the 
book incorporates two themes. One is an implicit comparison with Robert Wohl’s work, 
A Passion for Wings: Aviation and the Western Imagination, 1908-1918 (1994). Palmer argues 
that “air-mindedness” (a set of cultural traditions and symbols that are part of a nation’s 
response to the airplane) is unique for each culture and that Russian and Soviet air- 
mindedness differed from that experienced in the west. 

A second and larger theme is the explicit examination of continuity versus change 
in imperial and Soviet uses of aviation. Palmer sees continuity and the maintenance of 
inherent cultural patterns as key factors; continuity in the midst of change, as he describes 
it. Both imperial Russia and the Soviet government focused on aviation as a benchmark 
of modernity; pursued the development of aviation, even when it did not serve their best 
interests; showed a predilection for quantitative solutions (creating the world’s largest 
air force and largest airplanes); institutionalized dependence on the west; embellished 
actual accomplishments; and propagandized aviation achievement for its symbolic value. 
State patrons, such as Grand Duke Aleksandr Mikhailovich in the imperial era and Lev 
Trotskii in the early Soviet period, played key roles. Both eras shared the same issues and 
challenges, especially in terms of problems with an inadequate industrial and financial in- 
frastructure and a reliance on top-down solutions. Both stressed the collective rather than 
the individual. The antagonism toward individual initiative and private enterprise mani- 
fested itself in both the imperial and the Soviet eras. Western pilots were often derided 
as being driven by fame or monetary gain, while Russian pilots were praised for having 
higher, more altruistic motivations. 

Aviation provided heroes and achievements to a country badly in need of them. The 
very title “Hero of the Soviet Union” was first devised for the seven aviators who rescued the 
marooned crew of the icebreaker Cheliuskin in 1934. But the problem was that new records 
were constantly being set by western aviators. And in the 1930s, a failed attempt to set a new 
record for distance or speed might be construed as treason. One difference in the Soviet 
era was the scapegoating of engineers and designers whose designs sometimes failed since 
they were rushed into production under absurdly short deadlines and manufactured in 
factories plagued by quality control issues. 

Based on extensive archival research, Palmer’s book makes a number of important 
contributions. It provides an examination of the little-known ways in which the imperial 
government sought to sponsor and foster air-mindedness. His evaluation of the role of 
Igor Sikorskii within the broader context of aviation culture is quite interesting, as is his 
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